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ABSTRACT 

One of the principal issues facing educators is 
whether school management can manage its resources efficiently to 
achieve results through broad-based accountability procedures such as 
performance or 5 incentive contracts, in light of possible constraints 
such as teacher tenure. In this speech, the author suggests some 
propositions related to education in the 70's, discusses tenure and 
its ramifications from a management point of view in light of these 
propositions, and discusses several accountability models and 
procedures that exist or might be implemented in the near future. 
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TOPIC: SHOULD PERFORMANCE CO i IT R ACTS REPLACE TENURE? 

PLAQS: Dennis Hotel, Crystal Room 
TIMS i 2:30 PM, Monday, Feb. 25, 1974 

As a recent AA3A' publication ar.rn.ied, "teacher tenure ain't the ^roblerft" . The topic assirned 
to this session, although en interesting title, isn't rosily the issue, without a brorder 

perspective. Father, I would arpue, the main issue is: ^iven tho situation facing school j 

officials, can school management in the 70 ! s n^na^o its resources efficiently In achiwvinp I 
results through broad-based t *:ccuntabil:i.ty procedures, such as performance or incentive 

contract::, in lirfit of possible: constraints, such as teacher tenure. For a few moments this j 
afternoon, I wish to surest three propositions related to education in the VO's; thru to discur^ 

tenure and its ratifications from i. management point of view in li.-ht of these propositions ; ; 

end lsst to discuss several accountability models and procedures, which exist or are being j 

planned for impl^nentation in the near future— -sometimes in spite of tenure laws, I 

Thre e w _Fr or.or,i t i sn c \ 

First, educational management is the efficient direction and motivation of people to produce j 
positive changes in the behavior of other people. Unlike any other 'industry" in thi- country, j 
. education is the only one where the ratic- of labor to capital has increased since \9/v5 9 which j 
is certainly an ancnoly in an industrialized society — yet not inexorable— -but to be sure is a j 
reality of norae consequence in the rnruediats future. Hence, carte blanche rcyjlication attempts s 
of i.idustrifl models hove United utility in such a people-linked social system. j 

I 

Second, Accountability 1 will increasingly be recognized as ? process by which reals, object- 
ives, end most critically, the criteria for assessing attainment, are developed through a 
participatory process involving those participants and those effected; where dccision-in^ Kin? 
authority over programmatic decisions (i.e., how to accomplish the job) arr decentralized to 
the lowest oreratinr: units (usually the classroom); and where those who achieve or surpass 
their objectives pre rewarded in a manner consonant with professional ethics nnd mores. Bill 
Pharis went one step further when he noted that accountability without responsibility, records, 
end redr e ss is nerv? rhetoric. 

Third, if public schools are to survive the crises of the 70' s, thry must have the flexibility 
to reaper/! to the needs of a changing yet difficult tc-prcciict political and economic milieu 
in which they exist and upon vhi rt h they must depend. If schools are to be productive, "n 
envirnnrvnt conducive to 'creative destruction 1 and the displacement of concents throurh the 
encouragement of responsible innovative activity not ns a means but as an end itself rcust b# 
created, 1 Dynr.nic Inaetivis:r.* an eloquent credo espoused by Dr. James Boren, President of 
jsJlaTTaProBu cannot be taken so lightly in view of the prophetic 1 turn-of-tho c^try' political 
^economist Joseph Schurapeter, who argued that capitalism would destroy itself, not because of 
33.ts failure as Marx arrrued, but rather due to its success. As corporations £rew, ownership I 
became more dispersed, dele^at j.n.r: by default more discretion to corporate management who under j 
Wt^he pressures of society and political acceptance diverted attention from its primary funcTion-j 

^profit i&axiuization for its owners — to other roles, Only through 1 swarms of innovation 1 would « 
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creative competition emerpe and capitalism rejuvenate itself # If the analogy holds for 
public schools, would it not be more conducive for reform of our public schools that such 
swarms come from "toil hin 1 in the form of healthy rather than deadly competition from the outside? 

Tenure from a Manafle.ncnt Perspective 

I 

The attributes and ramifications of tenure can be viewed from two perspectives— legal and j 
managerial * Statutory tenure evolved over the years e3rentially to protect teachers, their 
property rights, and personal liberties, such as freedom of speech. Yet, over the last decade 
the courts in many cases have ruled in favor of teachers, tenured and non-tenured, beyond 
statutory protection of tenure laws. And with the innrcasinr: availability of ■le/ral Aid' 
services, which as neny of you are aware are providing 'watchdog 1 functions over school mnn^r^- j 
ment, procedures for* ensuring due process over dismissal and other oersor.nol actions should j 
continue to improve. In short, statutory tenure essentially protects mostly the raiso/i d Vet re j 
of lepal firms and aspiring younn; lawyers and organizations who have internal vested interests j 
in maintaining tenure* 

From a nanagenent point of view, however, the ramifications of the continuation of statutory 
tenure Ikws vary as one considers some of the key elements of the propositions mentioned earlier 

First, there exists an inherent philosophical difference if not conflict between mana^nent J 
and tenure, llpnagp/nont is prescriptive, iuplyins; dynamics of chnnrre and achievement of results J 
while t-rnuro is prescriptive, perpetuating the ^Jt^j^oj.10. Temire, for ex^nple, is designed j 
to protect tofichnrs frc^ beir.fr fired unless proven to bo incompetent; yet, teachers ^onVt i 
have to demonstrate competencies to be friven tenure, _ j 

! 

Second, the efficient allocation of resources for school operations is increasingly beinp j 
hampered by statutory tenure larrely because formal education is for the firs* time in cur - j 
history no ionrrer a erowth market— the number of students h^ve decreased-- *nd the costs of j 
resources ^re increasing. Tenure has not been traditionally a primary concern when pi nine j 
for growth; yet, wh*»n budget reductions pre required, tenure further complicates the problrra 
confronting administrators who themselves are in a novel situation without historical e:crerienc< 

Third, since motivation is key to effective management, tenure will increasingly becone counter- 
productive. With greater pressures to reduce school budgets, monetary incentives (e,p», salary 
increases ) will be difficult to justify. Or if such increases occur, they will be at the 
pense of non-tenured younp teachers, whose competencies mifrht have been demonstrated or certi- 
fied (e*r : o 9 at least five states have initiated such programs), nnr whose supply exceeds 
demand increasingly. On the other hnnd, if administrators convince the public that trio, quality 
of instruction can ba increased if they are willing to pay. for it, after fixed 1 tenure costs 1 
are earmarked how nuch discretionary funds will be left for staff motivation to fulfill crorsise, 
to the public? 

Fourth, if one accepts the above definition of accountability, stature by tenure could impair 
its implcaentation eroecially re^ardinc the identification of assessment measures and throuph 
a participatory process and methods of renrer-s. Tenure could provide "shelter' p^ainst 'redrew 
and in sc:;e cases reduce the credibility of 'collective sessions or negotiations', Sinca j 
accountability implies the attainment of results, the ?najor function of management, it is ironi 
cal that the limits of 'results' f.nd even remedy mipht conceivably be defined in the courts, 
due largely to the default of r.iana^omcrit and partially indirectly to the existence of tenure 
laws. And if malfeasance and nr.#ii£ence are declared r.s a result of cases such as "John Doe 11 , 
the demise of tenure, as we know it, could be immediate as the property rirhts of students 
confront thof-e of teachers. 
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Fifth, the past, present, and future impact of tenure on innovative activities 1 is diffi- 
cult to determine pnd generalize about # However, based upon our experiences in accounta- 
bility and related innovative if not different projects, I would off^r the following When 
such programs have been voluntary, an overwhelming percentage of te; aers have been younfr 
with less than three years experience; vAen participation in the projects was involuntary, 
older, tenured teachers have responded negatively at a rate of 3 to 1 greater than younper 
teachers. However, turnkeyinr or adoption of the successful innovations were seriously 
affected by teacher reassignment or turnover, which to varying decrees could be attributed 
to tenure and/or traditions created by tenure* 

Promising Accountability Model s 

While it is true that statutory tenure can conflict with attempts to introduce greater 
accountability into public schools it is equally valid to say that much can be dene by creative, 
effective, and committed administrators in spite cf tenure In th n remainder of this session, 
several approaches and models, * hich our firm has developed or studied for adoption elsewhere 9 
are described. Each of these models are described in lirht of several common characteristics: 
(a) the rief:r-:»c to which school staff participated in the? process of identifying problems 
and/or determining instructional and other objectives, determing the evaluation design .°nd/or 
criteria for assessment, and selecting the delivery system to be used; (b) the extent to which 
decision-making regarding programs v;as delegated to the school and classroom and the level o^ 
financial support provided to the staff; and (c) the nature and extent of rewards, dollar or 
other, and redress provided either individually or collectively for those beinr held account- 
able; and (d) the nature and extent of evaluation ranring from product to process. It should 
be noted that since the models vary in scope (systnmwide vs. special project) and the starre 
of existence (implemented vs. being planned), any generalizations shculd be made with caution. 

Michinxn_ a C hapter K Performance Contract (1972 - present ) 

Four performance contracting firms and one teacher proup provided instruction in reading nnd/or 
math to about 5,000 students, who trained during the 1972-73 school year between one tnonih to 
1.9 months for each month in the program or an average of 1,4, This year the program h«s 
been expanded to include two additior.nl teacher groups and two more fires; one cf 1-st yearn 
projects has bs?en turnkfcyed. This group of contract projects has demonstrated the most signi- 
ficant result r» to cirto in the field. In addition to third party evaluations, education 
program audits are bein*r conducted. 

Michigan Chapter g Perfor mance Pact Program (1971 r pres ent ) 

The 23 million dollar compensatory education program involved 66 districts and over 1)0,000 
elementary students; districts receive 5200 per child in subsequent years only if the child 
achieves 7^ o." his objectives. Results from 1971-72 indicate students achieved over 100& 
above the national averse. During the second year, several districts were riven the opportune 
to 'make-up 1 their unearned monies by cnterirr into ,*n incentive penalty arrangement with the 
MDE if they e^rwed to use an alternative delivery system. Districts had almost total flexi~ 
bility in th« use of funds. 

Knla?.fiaoo Accountability WodfO, (1 9?? z prcn,f ?nt) 

The Superintendent has entered into a performance contract with the Board, risking 10% of his 
salary, if he fails to meet his objectives. Principals end teachers will receive bonuses 
upon 1 excellence 1 . The principal receives a Job Performance Rating (JPI ? ) usinf? seven sets 
of criteria including ratings by various frroups and the degree to which he achieves his ob- 
jectives. Teachers are rated in five categories — student, principal, peer, and self ratings 
and student achievement data. At tin* hqart of this unique accountability model is & clear 
statement of policy and priorities, a dedicated management team, and a sophisticated management 
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information system, used not only for personnel evaluation but most critically for feed- 
back to teachers, 

San Antonio Fro ject Manage m ent and Evaulation System (Planned 1973) 

PMES is designed to improve the management and evaluation of special projects, which censti- 
tuto about 20£ of the total District operating budget* The underlying philosophy is uninue: 

(a) accountability will evolve through participatory planning, evaluation, and management; 

(b) the major objective of evaluation is to provide information to the classroom teacher for 
program improvement 5 (c) evaluation is a shared responsibility between central staff, princi- 
pals, and teachers. The model includes a practical planning technique, procedural checklists, 
and workshop similations. Field testing is occurring at the present time. 

Dade C ounty Incentives Proj ect (1971, - -present) 

Two proups of teachers contracted to increase student performance in mrith and reading usin? 
programs which they desirncdj bonuses equal to £110 per student would be paid if studnnts 
achieved ICC" or more above expected rrninsj in addition teachers were provided up to T110 
per student rs risk capital. " During the first year of operations, students achieved between 
50.o and ;;00>'> a':ove expectancies and teachers earned bonuses up to £3,000. During th* second 
year the project was expanded to additional schools under turnkey and incentive arrangements, 
A rd;.ril;tr pro-rata was developed in V.'oodl*nd, California in 1972; over 90,t of the students 
achi: vtU their objectives and the entire school received a collective bonus of -9,600 this yscs] 

Turnkey Profit-Shari ng Cost-Savins Model (Hodifi ed. Implementatio n in 1972) 

This p.odrvl represents an tmalrramation of those workable elements of the arove ; plus some 
additional ones, building upon the so-called Sc n nlon Flan used in several industrial settings 
in the last two decodes. In fact, two authors in the December 1972 Phi Delta jfotrffP, cited 
the Dade County Project as an illustration of a 'Scenlon Plan for Education 1 . In fact, the 
Woodland Project *?nd one just initiated in Ornnd Fumids wore attempts to implement such a 
model; in the cose of the former, the project faltered due to a scendel repardin^ a school 
official and in the latter, a late funding* 

Very briefly, hifhlirhts of the model include the following* First, operating units would 
be defined, usually schools or repiens and within- each a Committee representing administra- 
tors, teachers, students, vnrents, and the Board would convert broad policy foals into «peci;"i 
objectives in lirrht of resource and other constraints. Second, prosrems are jointly develGriiri 
and planned. Third, assessment criteria end methods of evaluation would be determined. Fourt 
a scale for providing bonuses or instituting salary deferments would be negotiated. One set o 
criteria would be student perf omence ; another, process criteria (e.r., r-onstrated compe- 
tence in the use of a specific instructional program); and the last set would focus upon cost- 
saving initiatives taken individually and/or jointly by staff (e.r., if by increesinr cl^rs 
size by l v student? would cave iSCQ per classroom per year, then a percentage of the savings 
would be ; :rmer!:ed for the teacher in subsequent year). Fifth, support services from the 
central staff would be negotiated and scheduled. Sixth, fur in g operations, manan^men* by exc« 
tion principles would prevail v/ith continuing evaluation provided to staff. And lest, when 
results were in, an independent program auditor would certify evaluation reports on attain- 
ments and the amount due. 

What Does All This Mean f o r Tenure? 

First, the exist&nce of the above and a limited number of other similar models indicate that 
management can. take an initiative in introducing accountability in spite of statutory tenure. 
Yet, it must be emphasized that the application of most of the models represent special pro- 
jects, usually funded at least in part by outside sources which provided for example, the 
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incentive payments. Moreover, with budget tightening and a reduced number of students, 
the opportunities for reward may give way for the need for redress; herein lies the rub 
with tmure. 

Second, ziven the rising demands for accountability, management will increasingly be forced 
to become prescriptive in its efforts to shov results for the dollars spent in a constantly 
changing political, social, and economic milieu. Yet, such efforts will be futile unless 
they evolve through a participatory process. To do which will require a flexibility which 
tenure makes difficult if not precludes and which puts collective bargaining in a new light. 
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